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PREFACE 



The problem of selecting naval aviators to fleet aviation has 
always been a delicate and difficult task for personnel detail ers in the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. Certain new processes and criteria have been 
developed during the post few years to aid in the intelligent selection of 
aviators to command billets, and the purpose of this paper is to explore 
these processes and criteria to shed some understanding on the background 
information that makes this selection one of the most significant in 
personnel management. 

Most of the information contained in this paper was obtained from 
reviews of official records and data and through personal interviews with 
officers assigned to Officer Distribution Division, Pern Bl, of FUPEP.S. 

The writer is especially indebted to Captain E. H. English, USN, Grade 
Assignment Officer, for his helpfulness and for clearance arrangements to 
official information and to Commander F. C. Turner, US!!, for his cooperation 
and assistance. 

Prior to starting this paper, the writer was advised that certain 
information relating to the subject was considered private and would not 
be disclosed} in particular, that the specific weighting factors of the 
individual elements of performance and flying experience used in the select- 
tion process fell into this category and that the specific value of these 
weighting factors would not be made available. In spite of this limitation, 
the writer felt that the subject merited study from a personal viewpoint 
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because of the associated knowledge that could be gained and utilized in 
planning his own future career and private life, but what was more important, 
this study permitted a more intelligent, informed approach through a better 
insight into related areas, such as fitness reports and promotions, to 
counsel Junior officers as to the more desirable course to steer towards a 
successful naval career. 

It would be presumptuous for this writer on the basis of this study, 
to make extensive qualitative comments regarding the processes and criteria 
currently being U3ed in the se)ection of personnel to aviation command 
billets. An evaluation study is now in process by BUPFPS to teat the validity 
of these processes and criteria. Tt;e primary purpose of this paper is to 
gain a letter understanding and insight into a significant and substantial 
problem in personnel management which not only has direct personal implications 
but also affects the career planning of all naval aviators since the assign- 
ment to a command billet represents a major significant achievement in the 
career of the unrestricted lino officer. 



INTRODUCTION 



Simply stated, the daily problem facing detail officers 
in making assignments is the determination of a particular 
officer to a particular billet that is consonant with the needs 
of the service, the career needs of the officer, and the indi- 
vidual desire of the offioer as to the type and location of his 
next duty assignment. The detailer must find and assign a 
particular officer who represents the optimum combination of 
operational experience and performance potential that meets the 
billet requirement. The procedures used to make this selection 
are discussed in detail in Chapter IV. 

Many uncontrollable obstacles thwart the orderly flow 
of duty assignments as an officer reaches maturity in his 
career. Among these are the fluxing international scene, 
congressional action, appropriations, technological develop- 
ments, the increasing cost of military hardware— all exert 
varying degrees of pressure on the organizational structure of 
the Navy and, of course, the billets within this structure. 

Perhaps the most significant obstacle today for those 
naval aviators aspiring to an aviation command billet is the 
largo number of aviators who are eligible for command in terms 
of rank and experience and the email number of commands that 
are available to be assigned. This condition exists primarily 
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because the ‘'hump'* officers, those who came into the Navy 
during World War II, have now reached the rank to be considered 
for command assignment while the number of commands has remained 
relatively stable over the years. The net result is that 
approximately 25-40 per cent of the naval aviators of year 
groups 1942 and 1943 will have a command opportunity as compared 
to 100 per cent for year groups 1940 and 1941, and 45 per cent 
for year groups 1944 and subsequent. The "hump" has accentuated 
the detailero' problems and the discussion in Chapter III should 
further illuminate the effect of the "hump" on current 
assignments. 

The Importance of Command 

During the course of a naval officer's career up to the 
time he is eligible for assignment to a command billet, he has 
been exposed to a myriad of duties and responsibilities ashore 
and afloat. He may have run the entire gamut from savings bond 
officer, division officer, department head, and executive offi- 
cer in aviation assignments as well as serving in various 
capacities as a ship's officer. However, an officer of the 
line prepares himself for command from the time he accepts his 
commission through the performance of increasingly demanding 
duties as he advances in grade. 

In most cases, when an officer has done his job well, 
he has received fitness reports that have permitted him to be 
promoted regularly in the past. He has mad© many personal 
judgments regarding the merit of his successive commanding 
officers, as they have made of him. He has observed what he 
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thinks are good practices ana practices that are not good , and 
It is hoped that, consciously or unconsciously, he has emulated 
hie superiors in the better practices. For the unrestricted 
line officer this formative and growth period can be looked 
upon as a training program directed towards fulfilling require- 
ments for command eligibility. The naval officer who is career 
minded points and directs his efforts towards this objective. 

Much faith is required to hew to the command theory 
today and to resist the urge to specialize, yet we 
certainly want to attract and to keep in our Navy 
a breed of young officers, each of whom enters the 
Navy with one confident thought— to aspire to supreme 
command. A young man who aims lower is less than the 
caliber we desire.l 

When an officer receives orders as a commanding officer 
he is under standingly pleased and excited with the prospects 
of being the "skipper" of his unit. Assignment as a commanding 
officer represents the fruition of a personal goal after many 
long, loyal, sacrificing years of hard work and preparation; and 
in many cases, assignment to a command billet represents the 
achievement of a psychological need for recognition. 

Not only does a command assignment represent the achieve 
ment of a personal goal, but informed line officers have been 
aware of the close relationship between command and promotion. 
For example, a review of the promotion results for fiscal year 
1959 shows s 



1 Will lam P. Mack, Captain, USN, "The Exercise of 
Broad Command* Still the Navy's Top Specialty," United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings . April, 1957, p. 374.” 
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SELECTION RESULTS FY - 1959 
(Year Groups 40 and 41, CDR to CAFT) 



1. Selection opportunity of aviators 

with patrol squadron (VP) background . . • 37$ 

2. Percentage selected of eligible VP 
aviators who had an aviation command 
and a shipboard billet as department 



head or executive officer 40$ 

3. Selection opportunity of aviators 

with carrier aviation background 53$ 



4, Percentage selected of eligible 

carrier aviators who had an aviation 

command and a shipboard billet as 

department head or executive officer . . . 60$ 

In a recent study on the desirability and criteria of 

early promotion of naval officers, one of the conclusions was: 

Selection criteria for early or deep promotion must be 
the same as for other promotions. For example, in the 
unrestricted line— performance in demanding assignments, 
particularly in command, and a diversified career pattern. 

Having introduced the subject of this paper, the 
attention of the reader is invited to the following chapters 
which attempt to provide a background to better appreciate the 
framework within which the detail officers operate, and specifi- 
cally an insight into the procedures and the criteria that the 
detailers use in the current selection of aviators to aviation 
command billets. 



2 U. S. Department of the Navy, OPNAV/BUPERS, Desirability 
and Criteria for Early Promotion of Naval Officers . OPNAV/ 

BUPERS Personnel Monitoring Group, December 1958, p. 36. 
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CHAPTER I 



BILLET ASSIGNMENT POLICY OF THE 
CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

The billet assignment of all naval officers Is highly 
centralized In the Washington area and le the direct responsi- 
bility of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Information and 
directives on which overall personnel policy Is based in the 
Navy come to BuPers through the Under-Secretary of the Navy, 
who is advised and assisted by both the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Personnel and 
Reserve Forces). * The fact that the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, Personnel, and the Chief of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel is the same officer wearing two hats goes a long way 
tov/ard insuring that only one personnel policy exists in the 
Navy.* 

Essentially the policy of the Navy in assigning 
officers has long been based on the following three broad 
fundamentals i 

a. The needs of the service, 

b. The career needs of the officer, 

c. The officers' personal desires. 

^Howard E. Porter, Lt« Colonel, USA, "An Analysis of 
Officer Career Management in the Armed Forces" (Thesis No. 102, 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Washington, D. C., 
1956-1957), p. 26. 

2 aid. 
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It is the responsibility of the datallers to carry out this 
policy and follow the fundamental criteria in the order given. 

The concept of the “needs of the service*' is a flexible 
policy that cannot b© completely divorced from the "career 
needs" of the individual officer, and, in most cases they are 
mutually supporting! l.e., what is good for the Navy is good 
for the individual’s career. Both concepts are geared to the 
premise of maintaining the Navy at the highest possible level 
of effective combat readiness. 

From a personnel standpoint, maintaining the highest 
possible level of combat readiness is largely dependent on the 
experience, training, and achievements of personnel assigned 
to particular billets; one of the most significant assignments 
being that of commanding officer of a fleet unit. In essence 
the pattern of a recommended career pattern is directed towards 
the development of naval officers who are better equipped to 
perform the duties required to maintain the Navy at its 
highest readiness potential. 

The Navy has seven tenets of career planning and its 
system of career management is built around these ideas: 

a. Varied duty assignment in functional areas 

b. Experience in all ship/aircraft types 

c. Progressively increased responsibilities 

d. Evaluation of performance 

e. Sea and shore rotation 7 

4 

f. Assignment to joint, combined, SecDef staffs. 

3 lb Id . . pp. 29, 30. 

4 U. S. Department of the Navy, BUPEHS Notice 1412 
of 3 March I960. 
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When detailere are In the process of considering and 
selecting officers for specific billets, they are influenced 
by the above tenets, and assignments are made on the basis of 
permitting an officer to gain as much experience as closely 
allied to the above tenets as is possible. 

Regarding the personal desires of an officer, the Navy 
considers that eaoh officer has a major share in the planning 
of his career. He has primary responsibility for his own 
professional competence, performance record, qualities of 
leadership, military character and for making known the types 
of duty that best suit his desires and qualifications.^ The 
desire of an officer is made known to the d eta Her by the annual 
submission of the Officer Preference and History Supplement 
Card— NavPers 765 A (New 5-57). Even though sometimes the 
desires of the individual run contrary to the accepted career 
pattern, the individual's desires are considered in making an 
assignment. The career patterns of line officers are firmly 
outlined , and any deviation from the program for personal con- 
venience works to the ultimate disadvantage of the officer 
aspiring to a successful naval career. 

During the past few years there has been a growing con- 
cern about the future of the line officer. Vice Admiral H. P. 
Smith, USN, the Chief of Naval Personnel in January I960 sought 
to mollify this concern by writing: 

5 

United States Department of the Navy, BuPers, 

Officers Appraisal Pamphlet for Surface Line Officers . 1 Oct. 
1955, p. 22. 
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I would like to redefine the basic concept of the 
line officer, discuss his qualification and his place 
In the Navy's officer personnel structure. Then I 
will discuss what his prospective duties may be, career 
patterns and personnel practices anl how they support 
the basic concept, .... 

. . . The line officer's primary duty remains to 
fit himself with experience and education to manage, 
direct and coordinate the vastly complex operations of 
combined land, sea and air forces. His requirement 
for knowledge is limitless; his work complex and vital; 
his reward, the authority to make ultimate decisions 
and to bear the responsibility for thorn. 

. . . The basic career pattern of the line officer 
la well known. While it may appear, to some, to be 
static, in reality it is constantly changing under the 
impact of present requirements and future developments. 
Personnel practices lead the individual through the 
various phases of professional development. It should 
be clear that in each phase there are many assignments 
of approximately the same level of responsibility which 
develop approximately the same talents. Performance 
is the common denominator. Certain types of duty have 
proven to be exoellent testing and training grounds for 
the assumption of higher levels of responsibility. 

Commands at sea, tours in senior service colleges or at 
the scat of government are highly esteemed. They are 
not absolute prerequisites to selection for high command. 

The professionalism required can be proven in many other 
assignments, 

. . . Personnel practices take full cognizance of 
the lino officer's mission. They arc designed to prepare 
him, and to give him the opportunity to prepare himself, 
for command. Duty assignments can assist in broadening 
an officer's professional background, but they cannot do 
the job alone. They provide an officer with experience 
and permit him to perform. ... 

These statements of Admiral Smith do not reflect a 
change in policy, career management or billet assignment on the 
part of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Rather, these statements 
are a clear cut exposition of the underlying principles and 
philosophies of BuPers that are reflected in the assignment of 



P. Smith, Vico Admiral, U8N, Line Offloer Personnel 
Newsletter . U. S. Department of the Navy, BuPers, Vol. 3, 

No, 2, January I960. 
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officers* The truly broad naval officer has command as his 
principal professional goal; the dataller's job is to provide 
the opportunity for command to as many eligible and qualified 
officers as is possible. 

Organization for Officer Detailing 

The Offioer Distribution Division is the organizational 
division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel which has cognizance 
of officer assignments within the Navy up to and including the 
grade of captain. In addition, this Division administers 
policies and programs governing duty assignments of active 
naval personnel, both regular and reserve; selection and appoint- 
ments to officer training schools; development of career patterns; 
development of special programs to promote the general effi- 
ciency of officer personnel. Tne Division further advises the 
Chief of Naval Personnel of the best methods to promote maximum 
utilization of officer personnel; provides current information 
to promote augmentation and retention of naval officers; and 
provides planning to allow maximum flexibility in the assignment 
of officer personnel to support personnel expansion in the event 
of mobilization. 

On 1 January 1959 all unrestricted line officer detail- 
ing vrao organizationally gathered into this Division. The 
result of this reorganisation has been a greater understanding 
of personnel needs, problems, and ideas. Additionally, the 
grad e/pla cement system of detailing, formerly in effect only 
for surface line officers, is now in use for the entire 
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unrestricted line.^ 

As can be seen from the organisation chart (Fig. 1), 
within this Division are two main branches: (1) the Grade 

Assignment Branch, and (2) the Officer Placement Branch. 
Basically, the Grade Assignment Branch is concerned with people; 
the Offioer Placement Branch is concerned with activities such 
as large combatants, air combat units, submarines, shore estab- 
lishment activities, etc. These two branches coordinate their 
efforts to select a particular officer for a particular billet. 

The mission of the Grade Assignment Officer is the 
assignment of Individual officers in accordance with 
service requirements but with consideration for the 
officer's professional career and his personal desires. 

To do this the Grade Assignment Officer maintains records 
of the qualifications, request, previous duties, and 
tour dates of all officers of the rank assigned to his 
desk. . , . Continuous liaison with all Placement Desks 
informs the Grade Assignment Officer of current and 
prospective needs for officers of the grade for which 
his desk is responsible. Thus, he is aware of both the 
requirements of the various programs and the officers 
available to meet them. 

To fill a particular billet he applies the detailer'c 
triad (needs of the service, career needs of the 
officer, personal desires of the officer) to a number 
of officers whose tour dates indicate they will be 
available for transfer at the required time. Using 
his good Judgment he selects the officer who best 
fulfills the criteria stated above, and nominates 
him to the Placement Officer who has cognizance of 
the billet. 

The mission of the Placement Officer is to Insure that 
authorized billets in his activities are filled with 
properly qualified officers. To do this he must be 
cognizant not only of activity allowances but of the 
duties Involved in each billet. Close liaison with 
individual activities (and major commands) insures 
knowledge of changing requirements, new problems, 
and special situations. 



^U. S. Department of the Navy, SUPERS, Line Officer 
Personnel Newsletter . NAVPERS 18892, Vol. 3» No. 2, January 
I960, p. 10. 
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Upon receiving a nomination for an officer to fill 
a particular billet, the Placement Officer, with the 
specific billet requirements in mind, reviews the 
individual's qualifications and studies his Fitness 
Reports for a concise picture of the individual's 
professional abilities. If considered qualified, he 
is then ordered to fill the billet. 8 

The above billet descriptions of the missions of the 
Grade Assignment Officer and the Officer Placement Officer 
offer a valuable insight into the mechanics as to how most of 
the personnel assignments are made. As will be seen later in 
this paper, when aviation officers of the grade of commander 
are being considered for assignment, there is some deviation 
from this procedure. 

The assignment of an officer is not a routine affair — 
it is a difficult task that requires a great deal of insight, 
knowledge, planning, and an appreciation of the principles of 
personnel management. The success or failure of an officer, In 
terms of promotion, can be largely dependent on the pattern of 
duty assignments he has experienced during his career. The 
assignment of an officer to a particular billet that is commen- 
surate with his rank usually is dependent on the types of 
assignments that he previously has had and the manner in which 
he has performed. As the capable officer advances in rank his 
assignments Involve more responsibility. Rank and responsibility 
are synonymous, and the detailer and the officer exercise Joint 
responsibility to see that the type of assignments lead to the 
ultimate professional growth of the officer. 



O 

0. S. Department of the Navy, BUPERS. Line Officer 
Pe.r,B°pnel Ngwslettep, NAVPERS 18892, Vol. 1, No. 3, February 
1957* p# 16s 
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CHAPTER II 



THE HUMP 

Probably the most Important factor affecting the detail- 
ing of officers to command billets Is that the officers who are 
eligible are part of the ’’hump." In faot those officers who 
are being considered today and who will be considered during 
the next few years make up that portion of the commissioned 
officer population that is exclusively within the "hump" year 
groups. 

In order to have a better understanding of the effect 
the "hump 11 has in the selection for command, it appears profit- 
able to review some background information as to what the "hump" 
is, "hump" legislation, and the effect of the "hump" on command 
opportunity. 

lop 

What is the "hump?" Essentially it Is a specific group 
of officers who were originally commissioned, either in a 
regular or reserve status, during World War II. It is comprised 
of officers of year groups * 42 , ' 43 , ' 44 , and * 45 . One third 
of the regular line officer of the Navy and Marine Corps are 
in the "hump", and in normal times the number of officers now 
spread over four year groups would normally spread over 
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